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Mr. Stanley’s eyes 
filled with tears, for he 
had seen several promis- 
ing blossoms cut off e’er 
the bud had expanded, 
and as Annie was the 
only child God had 
spared to see the age of 
four years, he carefully 
sought every opportunity 
to instil a useful lesson 
into her mind. 

‘ And now, my love,’ 
he smilingly said, ‘we 
will go together and see 
this little live doll, that 
seems to trouble you 
because it has not long 
curling hair, and I hope 
Raga) its little face will be more 
| smiling.’ 








TEE THREE RABBITS. 


BOY. 

Little rabbits in your pen, 
It makes me laugh to see 

How queer you poke your noses out, 
And jump about—all three. 


Come tell me, for I long to know, 
You little snow-white bunny, 

Shut up here in this little place, 
How can you be so funny ? 


RABBIT. 
Though we are here confined, 
And small our park, indeed, 
We have a master kind, 
Who gives us all we need. 
He brings us, every day, 
Cool water, in a pail, 
Fresh grass, and new-made hay, 
And sometimes leaves of kail. 


He built us here a house, 
Brought straw, to make our beds, 
And often visits us, 
And strokes and pats our heads. 
A well-known step is heard to pass 
Through the long and rustling grass. 
Each ‘ lifts the head and points the ear, 
As if they loved that step to hear,’ 
Their well-known friend’s kind face they see, 
Which makes them jump for joy—all three. 
He brought fresh water, in a pail, 
Red clover tops, and leaves of kail, 
Besides a leaf of lettuce, sweet, 
For little snow-white Bunnie’s treat. 
While Bunny raised his large red eyes, 
And seized with joy the welcome prize, 
Their youthful master smiled to see 
How fast they champ’d their leaves—all three. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 


‘Oh papa, we’ve got a new baby—a 
great big live doll, with such pretty blue 
eyes; but—’ 

“But what, Annie?’ 

* Why, papa, it has no long curly hair, 
like cousin Julia’s doll, and it makes such 
funny faces !’ 

Papa smiled, and taking little Annie, a 

d four years old, on his knee, he said 
gravely, yet without dampening her glow- 
ing ardor, ‘ Annie, if the little baby lives 

ong enough, its hair will probably curl 
like your doll’s, and like my own: little 
Sirl’s,’ taking her flaxen ringlets tenderly 
m his\hand ; ‘but we must not think alto- 
gether of baby’s beauty, we must hope it 
will grow good as well as pretty; that God 
may love it, asthe does all children, 
Pa Aree ae he chooses to take 

. this world, it: find’ a happy 

home in Heaven.” oa booy ga 




















we Together they entered 





the half darkened room, where the pale 


mother was gazing sadly upon the precious 
treasure just committed to her keeping, 
for she had parted with many e’er they had 
been old enough to lisp the sweet name of 
mother, and now Mr. Stanley mingled his 
pious prayers with hers, that if it was God’s 
will, He would permit them to retain their 
little precious bud of promise. 

Days passed, and baby grew apace; its 
blue eyes became bright with intelligence, 
and its plump and round limbs, evinced 
health and strength. Happiness dwelt in 
the hearts of this united family, where love 
and piety presided, and the sweet roses 
then opening to the genial spring, and 
twining its graceful wreaths around the 
windows, reminded them of the youngling 
of their flock, who daily presented opening 
graces, hidden to any but a parent’s eye. 

* And what shall we call our pet, Annie ?’ 
said Mrs. Stanley, one day, when the pret- 
ty cherub was smiling upon her knee, 
while his sister was shaking her bright curls 
in his face. 

‘William, mamma!’ she promptly re- 
plied, ‘it is such a sweet name.’ 

The eyes of that gentle mother instantly 
filled with tears; a little Willie was silent- 
ly sleeping beside three other graves in the 
lovely church-yard of their hamlet, and 
the name recalled the hours of happiness 
she had eaperienced with her angel chil- 
dren ; but immediately she wiped the tears 
away, and smilingly replied, ‘He: shall be 
called Willie, if papa approves.’ 

Papa just then entered, having heard 
the last few words spoken by the mother, 
and gently pressing her hand, said in a 
whisper, ‘ Let it be so.’ 

Months passed, and Willie became a de- 
lightful playmate, or rather plaything for 
his doting sister. At the age of twelve 
months he could run about, and it was a 
pleasant sight to see the twoinnocent crea- 
tures, and a large, sagacious New Found- 
land, gamboling together among the flowers 
of spring. The golden leaburnum, the 
fragrant hawthornt, he roses and lillies 
were companions too, and as the parents 
watched their brilliant pets, surrounded by 
their frail emblems, a feeling of sadness 
would occasionally steal the smile from 
their brows—‘ might not these immortal 
beings have earthly life as fair, as brief?’ 
Then came the old trust:in God, and all 
would be well with minds so piously at- 
tuned. 

A seeond spring saw. Annie and Willie 
among the roses of their fragrant garden, 
but with the flowers.of this. genial season, 


came reports.of infectious ; diseases, borne. | 


the soft.south winds..;.Did:Mr. ‘and 
Mrs. Stanley tremble for their cherished 


ones? We know not the extent of their 
fears, but it was evident that faith and re- 
signation were guests within their hearts. 
Many persons fled from the village, when 
they found scarlet fever so prevalent, and 
took their little ones to spots where still 
the pestilence pursued; but the Stanley’s 
high principles permitted them not to take 
such means to ward off the judgements of 
the Almighty. Every thing that affection 
and a sound judgement could devise, they 
did; but their cares were ineffectual, and 
the fond mother was called to watch over 
her two suffering little ones. The fever 
raged higher and higher in their youthful 
veins, and it was soon apparent that neither 
was aware of the faithful nurse who un- 
tiringly administered to every want. When 
the crisis was past, the physicians gave 
hope of Annie’s recovery, but the mother 
was told she must part with her darling 
boy! In an agony of grief she-wept upon 
his little couch, for tears were not despised 
by even our blessed Saviour. ‘ Two years 
thou hast been spared to me, my angel boy, 
thank God for that ; no, not quite an angel 
yet,’ she said, as she wiped the death drops 
from his marble brow; ‘but the shining 
ones are on their way for thee now, they 
will soon be here. Willie, breathe not so 
hard, my precious one; rest, rest, is soon 
for thee!’ andshe took his tiny hand in 
hers, and covered it with passionate kisses. 
Oh! the yearnings of a mother’s heart !— 
who but a mother may fathom its deep 
anguish at the sight of sufferings she can- 
nut relieve! , 

Little Willie turned his dying eyes 
feebly towards his mother, tried to utter 
the word ‘Mamma,’ but could not, and 
with one more struggle for breath, his love- 
ly form lay still! Still as sculptured mar- 
ble, for the angels had borne his soul 
away ! 

It is vain and useless to attempt to paint 
a parent’s grief; much eloquence has been 
spent in trying to depict her woe, but we 
draw a veil over the sanctuary of her grief, 
and shall only tell of her resignation. 

Annie recovered rapidly, and as soon as 
she was able to converse, asked many ques- 
tions about Willie. 

‘Oh mamma, if I may not go to his 
room, bring him here to me,’ she would 
say, ‘I want to kiss his dear, bright face 
once more.’ 

Then the kind mother took her daugh- 
ter’s hand in hers, and calmly said, ‘ you 
will see Willie’s dear, bright face, and be 
his pleasant, loving companion, I hope; 
but not on earth, my love. Our Willie 
has gone to Heaven!’ 

She tried not to tremble or weep while 
she spoke, but it was terrible to see the 
mental agony of the young child before 
her. Annie neither spoke nor moved, 
but turned deathly pale, and lay like a 
stricken dove, till in alarm, Mrs. Stanley 
called in the physician, who, after convers- 
ing some time of her little brother, suc- 
eeeded in arousing the pent up tears. But 
from that moment, Annie was a changed 
child! No longer was the merry laugh of 
infancy heard in that late happy dwelling. 
Annie would steal to her darling play- 
mate’s grave, and there leaning her curly 
head on the green turf—weep, such tears 
as children seldom weep. Her whole care 
seemed to be tolive in such a way, that 
she should be fitted to meet him among, 
the paths of Paradise. .Thus..was the 
chastening for good. Had Willie lived, 

| Annie might have been careless of her im- 
wearcsal eovis and sat him.up there, an earth- 





cs 


“ Sleep’ there, little baby, till the last 


trump shall summon thee from thy quiet 
resting-place! And may all such bereaved 
ones be able to say, ‘ The Lord givith, and 
the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.’ THE EX1x. 








Narrative. 


HUNCHBACK THE CRIPPLE. 


BY OLD WALTER WYNN. 








Silence keep, and listen well 
While a pleasant tale I tell. 

Do you know the little village of Nares- 
by? When the stage coaches used to pass 
through it, changing horses at the King’s 
Head, and the Rose and Crown, the place 
wasall alive; but no sooner was the rail- 
road made, and the coaches set aside, than 
it became one of the quietest places in the 
country. 

You might, it is true, hear the black- 
smith’s hammer when he was at work, and 
the church bells when they were ringing, 
and now and then, a squealing pig made 
noise enough and rather too much when 
they were putting a ring in his nose; but 
at other times, all was very quiet. 

Caleb Miles lived at Naresby. Poor 
boy, he was very short and walked on 
crutches, for he was a cripple, and besides 
this he had a hump on his back. When 
he first came to the village, the young peo- 
ple there instead of treating him kindly, 
acted a shameful part. One walked be- 
hind him as if he were lame. Another 
stuffed a wisp of straw under his jacket 
behind, to imitate the hump ‘on Caleb’s 
back ; and a crowd often gathered round 
him, waving their caps and crying out, 
‘ Hunchback, the cripple! Hunchback, the 
cripple !’ 

Among the foremost of those who used 
to torment Caleb Miles, was Fred Owen, a 
boy full of life and spirits, but very thought- 
less. He was a leader among his play- 
mates, and often used to say to them,— 
*Come! let us have a cut at Caleb,’ or 
* Now let us go and hunt the Hunchback!’ 
Many a time when the other boys were go- 
ing away he led them on again to pelt the 
cripple with clods of earth. 

Perhaps you will think that poor Caleb 
on these occasions broke into a passion, 
called those about him ugly names, and 
tried to hit them with his crutches; but no! 
Caleb had been taught better, for he had 
been brought up in a Sunday School. 

How sweet to learn in love to live 
- Tocalm our passions, and forgive. 

When it was found out that Caleb bore 
all with patience, there was no longer any 
fun in trying to provoke him, so they gave 
over mocking and pelting him, and a very 
rare thing it was for any one to cry after 
him, ‘ Hunchback the cripple.’ 

Young people soon find out their friends, 
and there was one in the village who was 
kind to them all. He gave them marbles, 
helped them in making their kites, told 
them pleasant stories, lent them, now and 
then, a little book, and taught them many 
things which they did not know. I dare 
say you have guessed who it was! It was 
Caleb Miles. Yes! he whom they used 
to mock and call names, was their friend, 
and hardly was there a boy in Naresby that 
did not love him. Fred Owen, who was 
always getting into.some scrape or other, 
/ met with a sad accident, for in trying .to 
climb up a steep rock, he fell, and was-ear- 
' ried home with a broken leg. Week after 
‘week hehad:to:lie in bed, with woodem 
‘splinters bound around his.shattered limb: 





During this time Caleb Miles called on him 
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almost every day, talking kindly, and cheer- 
ing him up, reading to him, and taking him 
little presents, so that the sound of Caleb's 
crutches was music to his ears. 

One day when Caleb called on Fred 
Owen, he told him he had met a boy as 
active as a hair, who some time before had 
broken his leg in a worse way than he had. 
‘Cheer up, friend Fred,’ said he, ‘ for you 
will soon be well again.’ And then he 
took from his coat pocket five or six mel- 
low pears that he had brought him. 

Fred Owen looked at the pears and at 
Caleb, and then his lips began to quiver, 
he gave a little sob or two, turning away 
his face, but it was of no use trying to hide 
his feelings ; he burst into tears. 

*I cannot bear it,’ said he, ‘ when I was 
well, I used to mock you and pelt you, and 

- call you Hunchback, the Cripple, and now 
I ama cripple myself, instead of mocking 
me, you come and cheer me up, and bring 
me pears, and call me friend. I cannot 
bear it.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied Caleb, ‘ your calling me 
names did not hurt me; and your pelting 
me did not break my bones. Besides, we 
must forgive one another, or, the Bible 
says, our Heavenly Father will not forgive 
us.’ 

It was not a long time before Fred Owen 
was once more upright and active, but 
though he was still a leader among his 
playmates, he never led them into mischief. 
No one ever again heard him crying 
out as he used to do, ‘Hunchback, the 
Cripple!’ for Caleb Miles had not a warmer 
friend than he was. 

We have now seen how a poor lad, a 
cripple, with a hump on his back, despised, 
mocked, and pelted, may become a favorite 
and be beloved by those around him.— 
Caleb Miles had borne ill usage patiently, 
he had returned good for evil, and he had 
conquered those whohad treated him unkind- 
ly, and made them friends. How was it that 
he was able to do these things? The rea 
son was this, God had softened his heart ; 
Caleb loved the Saviour, and they that 
truly love him cannot live without acting 
kindly, and trying to do good. 

Seek the Savior, love the Savior, trust 
the Savior, and persuade others to seek 
him, and love him, and trust him. 











Natural ‘History. 











ORIGINAL. 


REPTILES.—NO. IX. 
THE COBRA DE CAPPELLO, 
SERPENT. 


This is probably the most formidable of 
the serpent tribe, inasmuch as it inflicts the 
most deadly and incurable wounds. There 
are five or six kinds of these animals. They 
are from three to eight feet in length, and 
all have two large fangs hanging out of the 
upper jaw; the bite of each is equally 
dangerous. The cobra has a broad neck, 
and a dark brown spot on its forehead; 
this, when seen in front resembles a pair 
of spectacles, behind it looks like a cat’s 
head. The eyes ofthis snake are fierce, and 
as fiery as possible, its nose is flat, and 
covered with large scales, of a yellowish 
color tinged with ash. The skin is white, 
and it has a bunch or tumor on the neck, 
which is generally flat, unless the reptile is 
irritated, when it is swelled out to its fullest 
extent, and adds greatly to the natural 
hideousness of the creature. It is a native 
of India, where it is often exhibited by 
snake charmers, as they are called, who de- 
prive it of its fangs, and carried about’ in 
baskets, to be seen by all who will pay 
them a trifle. These persons learn the 
snake to dance, or move its head from side 
to side to the sound of music. It is said 
this is done by placing the snake on hot 
or warm sheet iron, and playing at the time 
ager tunes, which the animal remem- 

ers, and always makes a dancing motion, 
when those tuzes are heard. After a time 
the poisonous fangs grow again, and are 
obliged to be watched or the careless owner 
will lose his life by their means. 

Many accounts are related of deaths oc- 
casioned by these snakes in the warm cli- 
mates where they live, by their entering 
houses when persons were asleep, and be- 
coming irritated by some involuntary move- 
ment on the part of the sleeper on whom 
they at once inflicted deadly wounds.— 
One traveller relates an incident which 
shows the importance of presence of mind 


OR HOODED 





upon all occasions, he was sleeping in India 
and the weather being extremely warm, his 
windows and doors were open; he was 
aroused by feeling some cold substance 
upon his face; he at once supposed from 
the motion, that it was some kind of a 
snake, and knowing how many in that 
country were venomous, he, although 
dreadfully alarmed, remained perfectly still, 
the serpent crawled down the whole length 
of his body, still the gentleman dared 
not move, and he remained in this position 
for more than an hour, which of course 
seemed along one to him. At length it 
became so light that he could see, when 
moving his eyes to one side of his bed, 
there sat a large cobra apparently contem- 
plating him. At first he knew not what 
to do, but in a few moments he remember- 
ed that he had placed a cane very near the 
bed, which he could easily reach; he knew 
that his life depended upon using the ut- 
most care, that his movements should not 
be perceived by his deadly foe; he com- 
menced moving his arm, (which fortunately 
he had thrown over his head,) with the 
very slowest motion, and after a long time 
succeeded in grasping the cane, all the 
while keeping his eye fixed on those of 
the cobra, which he succeeded finally in 
killing. It was one of the largest and 
most deadly of the hooded snakes, and his 
life was only saved by almost unheard of 
presence of mind. The shock sustained by 
the fright, brought on a severe fit of illness, 
from which he recovered, however. 
EsTELLE. 








Nursery. 











ORIGINAL. 


MAY DAY. 


My dear little children, did you ever go 
Maying? Some of you will perhaps an- 
swer, yes; and others of you, it may be, 
do notknow what I mean by asking you 
such a question. Well, I will give you a 
description of a May day party which I 
joined not long since. It has always been 
the custom since I can remember, for the 
school inthe town in which I reside, to 
have one day, about the first of May as a 
holiday, to spend in any manner they 
choose. We usually select a place in some 
cool grove, and form a bower with ever- 
green and pine boughs, about a week be- 
fore the day appointed. Then from among 
our number one to be a queen. 

We had been anticipating a long time, 
the one which I am going to describe to 
you. It was to take place the first Wed- 
nesday in May. Sunday, Monday, Tues- 
day, came and passed; bright, beautiful 
days as heart could wish. A little too 
windy, perhaps, but what do children care 
for wind. Many doubts were expressed as 
to whether it would be pleasant four days 
in succession. How many anxious eyes 
watched to see if the sun set clear the 
night before. And how sad were many 
young hearts on Wednesday morning, that 
the weather was so dull. A light rain had 
fallen during the previous night, and the 
sky was covered with clouds. We had 
almost settled it in our minds that there 
would be no May party for that day, at 
least, when quite suddenly the clouds broke 
away, and the bright sun shone forth, all 
the more welcome for its long delay.— 
Quickly were our provisions packed in 
baskets, and we hastened to the school- 
house, the place appointed to start from.— 
In ashort time all were gathered together, 
and forming a procession, walking two by 
two, we started. One boy a little in ad- 
vance, bore the May pole, which, by the 
way, is very pretty, being a large hoop fas- 
tened to a pole, thickly wound round with 
evergreen and flowers, and gay streamers 
floating in the breeze. Then followed the 
queen, crowned with flowers, surrounded 
by her maids ofhonor. The remainder of 
the school, and the invited guests, forming 
a longline behind. Two boys, as guards, 
walked by the side, although it seemed to 
me more like placing ‘ rogue to catch rogue.’ 
In this manner we marched until we came 
to the bower, where we all seated our- 
selves to rest for a few moments. But 
children will not sit still long, and soon 
we dispersed in all directions, some to 
gather flowers, others to play, and amuse 
themselves in any manner they chose. 

How'the woods resounded with the wild 
shout and merry laughter. Every thing 


| woods sharpens the appetite. 
| our towels and napkins down upon the 





appeared perfectly mad with joy. The 
birds, why it really seemed as if they would 
split their throats, they sang so loud. Oh! 
it was better than any instrumental music 
you ever listened to. 

At the good old-fashioned hour of twelve 
we were summoned to the bower, to have 
our dinner, for a long morning in the 
We spread 


fresh, green grass, just out of the bower. 
Then bidding them all be seated, a few of 
the older girls and myself, arranged the 
provisions and passed them around. What 
a bountiful supply we had, and so nice, too. 
After all had eaten as much as they could, 
there still remained enough for supper, and 
some then, had to be carried home again. 
After dinner we played ‘fox and goose,’ 
* tag,’ ‘ hide and seek,’ danced around the 
May-pole, sung, &c. Allseemed to enjoy 
themselves, no accident occurred, and no- 
thing marred our happiness. At half-past 
six we thought it time for us to return 
home. Then came the parting salutations. 
Three hearty cheers were given, and huzza 
echoed back again. Kisses were exchang- 
ed, good byes said, and we went home well 
pleased with the day we had spent. 
West Cambridge. ANNIE. 


LITTLE MARTEN’S HISTORY. 


A poor little boy begged alms one day 
ata shop door. ‘Are you not ashamed,’ 
said the master, in a kind, though serious 
tone; ‘you, so young and hearty, to beg? 
Can you not work ?” 

‘I do not know how, sir,’ replied the 
boy, ‘and I am too little yet to thrash or 
fell wood. My father died three weeks 
ago, and my poor mother and little brother 
have eaten nothing these two days. Then 
I ran out and begged for them; but a piece 
of bread which a peasant gave me, is all I 
have had.’ 

It is quite customary for beggars by 
trade, to contrive tales like these, and this 
hardens many a heart against the claims 
of genuine want. But this time the trades- 
man trusted the boy’s honest face. He 
thrust his hand into his pocket, drew forth 
a piece of money, and said, ‘ There is a 
shilling, go to the baker’s and buy yourself 
a roll, but bring back the change to me.’ 

The boy took the money, and ran joyful- 
ly away. Presently he came running back, 
with the roll in one hand and the change 
in the other. ‘There, good sir,’ he cried, 
almost breathless, ‘ there is the rest of the 
money.’ : 

The shopkeeper was pleased with his 
honesty, and inquired after his family and 
home. He learned from his simple nar- 
rative, that his father had lived ina village 
about four miles distant, where he owned 
a small house and farm, but his house had 
been burnt to the ground, and much sick- 
ness had compelled him to sell his farm. 
He had then hired himself out to a neigh- 
bor, but before three weeks were at an end, 
he died. And now, his mother, whom 
sorrow had thrown upon a bed of sickness, 
was, with her four young children, suffer- 
ing the bitterest poverty. He, the eldest, 
had resolved to seek for assistance, and had 
gone at first from village to village, until, 
having begged every where in vain, he had 
come to D . 

The tradesman’s heart was touched. He 
had no children of his own, he had taken a 
liking to this boy, and heresolved to adopt 
him. 

* Well,’ said he, ‘if you are good, and 
honest, and industrious, I will take care of 
you. You shall have enough to eat and 
drink ; you shall learn to read; you shall 
be taught my trade, and in time earn some- 
thing for yourself. Then you can support 
your mother and your brothers also.’ 

The boy’s eyes flashed with joy. But in 
a moment, he said, sadly, ‘My mother all 
the while has nothing to eat.’ 

At this instant, as if sent by Providence, 
an inhabitant of the boy’s native village 
entered Mr. Block’sshop. This man con- 
firmed the lad’s story, and William con- 
sented to carry the mother tidings of her 
son Marten, and food, and a sum of money, 
with a promise of farther assistance. 

As soon as this was done, Marten was 
taken in doors, and soon furnished with 
decent clothes. From that day he became 
an inmate of the family. He went to 
school for three‘or four years, and then in- 
structed in the business, where he distin- 
guished himself,*not only by his natural 
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capacity, but by his industry and integrity} To 
Marten—no longer little Marten—is now! said. 

a partner with his master, and the comfoy lap, @ 
and stay of his aged mother. How wonder.§ tell. 

ful are God’s ways! How great is his earne 

goodness to those who trust in him! *M 

— ——we § I cou 

Parental. he 

and | 

HARD TO BE GOOD. even 

Tommy Wilson came home one day with] me, ' 
tears in his eyes; he ran and laid dowm ‘ 


his head in his mother’s lap and sobbed 
aloud. She pushed the curls back from 
his forehead, kissed him, and said: * Wha 
is the matter my son?’ 

*O ma,’ he answered, ‘ it’s so hard to be 
good.’ 

‘ What makes you think so, Tommy? 

‘Why, you know, mamma, yest 
was Sabbath, and you talked to me inthe 
evening about having a new heart, and 
you told me that I must pray to God, anj 
he would give me one, and then I would 
love every body, and always feel happy, 
and not be afraid to die. And I thought 
that I would like to have such a heart; 
and I prayed when I went to bed, and kept 
thinking about it until I fell asleep, andis 








soon as I awoke in the morning, I remem. A 
bered about it, and prayed again; and i vice, 
seemed to me as if I had a new heart~| he o 
felt so happy; and when I went to school thou 
I tried to be kind to all the boys, ani hill 
learn my lessons well, and to be good.— hops 
But this noon George Johnson snatchej gj who 
my ball, and I got angry and called hima try ' 
thief. And when we were playing, Charley § God 
Smith struck me, and before I thought! § = 
struck him backagain. And coming home 
this afternoon, James Lewis called me a 
coward, and I called him a liar. And, — 
ma, I kept forgetting and doing wrong, and 
no matter how hard I try, I can’t be good. A 
It is so easy to get angry, and bad words & was 
come out so quick. What’s the reason, § brot 
ma, that we can’t be good when we want i resi 
to be ?? him 
Mrs. Wilson thought a moment, and ff anx 
then said: ‘Do you remember, Tommy, § beli 


siting down hill on your sled, last win- 
ter?’ 

‘Oh yes, mamma, the hill was covered 
with snow, and it was beat down till it was 
almost as smooth as ice; and we went 
down so fast that it almost took away my 
breath !’ 

‘Well, my son, but did you go up a 
fast ?” 

‘Ono, ma! It was slow, hard work 
getting up. We would slip at almost every 
step, and we could’nt get up at all in the 
place where we slid down, but had to go 
around to the other side; where the snow 
was not worn as smooth and slippery!’ 

‘Then it was easier to go down than to 
go up, was it?’ 

*O yes; it’s always so with hills.’ 

‘And the oftener you went down on 
your sled, the smoother the snow got, and 
the faster you could go?’ 

* Yes, mamma.’ 

‘ Well, Tommy, when God made Adam 
and Eve, and put them in the garden, it 
was as easy for them to do right as to do 
wrong. It was like walking on level 
ground ; they could go one way as well as 
the other. But they chose to do wrong, 
and ever since then the world has been like 
the side of a mountain. It is up hill to- 
ward heaven, and it is down hill toward 
hell. And then by doing wrong, we make 
the hill more and more slippery all the 
time. Our evil habits are like your sleds; 
they smooth the way, so that we go faster 
and faster. It’s hard work even to stop 
doing wrong, just as hard as for you to stop 
your sled when half way down, and going 
like a race horse. And it is still harder to 
go up. We are all the time slipping down. 
We are all the time slipping back. We 
find our old habits tripping us up at every 
step!’ 

‘Then, ma, we might as. well give up 
trying,’ said Tommy, in a sad and_ bitter 
tone. 

‘Did my little boy say so last winter, 
when he was climbing up the hill to ride 
down on his sled? He slipped a great 
many times, and once or twice fell quite 
down in the snow; but he scrabbled up 
again and kept on trying, because he wan 
ed to have the pleasure of riding down 90 
swiftly over, the smooth snow. Will Tom- 
my care more for afew minutes’ sporttham || 
for being good and going to:-heavém?’»'"* |! 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 35 
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integrity, Tommy felt ashamed of what he had | admitted through the portals of heaven, | that I had but a certain time within which 


said. He laid his head in his mother’s 
jap, and what his thoughts were I cannot 
tell. But after a while he looked up, as 
earnest as a hero, and said: 

«Ma, I’ve beena foolish boy. I thought 
I could be good right off, and with hardly 
any trouble. But I see now that it is not 
go, and I mean to try with all my might; 
and I know ma, that I shall be happier 
even while I am trying; and God will help 
me, won’t he, ma?’ 

‘Yes, my son, if yon are humble and do 
not think that you can be good of yourself 
without his help. You have learned to 
day how weak your own strength is. You 
must ask of God that he will give you a 
new heart to love him, and to love that 
which is right; and I hope that you will 
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ommy? ff pray every day, and often every day, for 
yest God to watch over you, and keep you from 
me inthe falling, and raise you up when you fall ; 
eart, andi and that you will watch yourself, my dear 
God, anj J boy, and try to overcome all your wicked 
I woul habits, and remember what a down-hill 
2] happy, slippery world this is, and that we must 
I thought f expect hard work in getting through it to 
a heart: heaven. But that heaven will be worth 
and ep: all the efforts of a thousand such lives as 
2p, and is !” 
| seule And Tommy followed his mother’s ad- 
13; and it vice, and he is now a good man. He says 
heart—] M he often remembers that Monday, when he 
to school | thought it was so hard to be good, and the 
joys, and ™ hill and the snow, and the sled; and he 
good.—™ hopes that story will lead some little boy 
snatchej § who reads it, to quit slipping down, and 
led him, tty to climb up, and persevere, and pray to 
3, Charley §§ God, and so hopes Uncle Jesse. 
thought] 
ning home ini 
meant Religion. 
And 60, “ 
rong, and A BROTHER’S PRAYER. 
: be good.§ A young man, the son of pious parents, 
ad words § was hopefully converted. His youngest 
@ reason, § brother, still in an unconverted state, was 
we want ll residing in a city at some distance, and for 
him the young Christian felt the deepest 
rent, andBanxiety. He wrote telling him that he 
, Tommy, believed the Holy Spirit had renewed his 
last win-@heart, and that Christ had accepted him, 
and urging, with affectionate earnestness, 
is covered H the necessity of being born again. 
till it was] In the younger brother’s reply, there ap- 
we went § peared a deep-rooted infidelity as to the 
away my Bnecessity of regeneration—‘he did not 
neglect his duties; he did not live im- 
go Up % BM morally; he went to church, and read his 
Bible; what more did God require of him? 
ard work MAll this Methodism and fanaticism,’ he 
nost every M said, ‘he could not away with.’ 
lt in the The brother was grieved to the heart; 
ad to go Mi he saw at once the fearful snare into which 
the snow the youth had fallen, and he resolved to 
pery!’ make his conversion the subject of special, 
yn than to Munceasing prayer. To prayer he united 
a pains, and every weck a letter was written 
lls. to the absent brother, pleading with him 
down on Mfr his soul’s sake to come to Jesus. The 
v got, and Mi reply was, ‘Send me no more of your pious 
letters. I do not want them: I will not 
rad them. If you cannot write as you 
ade Adam Hi wed to do, do not write at all.’ But the 
arden, it Moious brother persevered. Day after day 
as to do Mile besought the Lord; and week after 
on level Hi week he besought his brother to flee from 
as wellas Hi te wrath to come. Sometimes his letters 
lo wrong, [i were read ; oftener they were thrown into 
5 been like the fire ; and none of them were answered. 
> hill to- Hj After many months, he received a letter 
ll toward Hj fom the object of his anxieties, and the 
, we make #@ burden of his letter was, ‘ Whatmust I do 
y all the HM wbesaved > He sought and found the 
our sleds; Mf lord. The brothers now walk together— 
> go faster Hf partakers of ‘ that blessed hope.’ 
n to stop Pace Mess. 
‘ou to stop 
and goi 
‘harder © | SURPRISE IN HEAVEN, 
ing down. | ‘What will my father say, when he sees 
ck. We § mein heaven?’ said one who was careless 
p at every § during his father’s life, but who ‘entered 
the kingdom many years after that his fath- 
| give up § ¢ was in the grave. 
ind bitter There are doubtless some among the 
f ’ § teaders of the Observer, who have had the 
st winter, § ¢xample and instruction of pious parents 
iil to ride are no longer dwellers upon the earth. 
1 a great their last hours were~-embittered 
fell quite ff bythe thought that their dear child , was 
ibbled up ff enemy to God, and that’ when they 
ehe want | thould’next meet him, an impassable guif 
g down 80 § Wouldibe between them! #9? 
whee Shall their fears be realized ?. Or shall 
sport “Ney one day experience.a joyful surprise 
marcenrd by Sg apne ye Ly 





was their unworthy child. 

Reader, have you a dear father, or a pre- 
cious mother in heaven, and are you travel- 
ling away from heaven? Can it be that you 
have made up your mind never to meet 
with them again? Oh, itcannot be! Re- 
solve in the strength of God, to begin at 
once the work of preparing to dwell with 
them in the glorious mansions which Christ 
has gone to prepare. 

Every day you live impenitent increases 
the distance which separates you from them, 
and adds to the difficulty attendant upon 
reversing your course, and diminishes the 
probability that you will meet them in 
heaven.—[ NV. Y. Observer. 











Benevolence. 


BLIND WILLIE. 


On the 26th of September 1852, Willie 
C. a little blind boy, between nine and ten 
years of age, was received into the North 
Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind. He did not know a letter 
when he came, but soon showed an aptness 
to learn, very encouraging to his teacher. 
He soon mastered the raised alphabet, and 
commenced reading easy lessons. His 
great ambition was to be able to read in 
the Testament, and he would mention par- 
ticular passages that he had heard ofsince 
coming here, that he wished to read, such 
as the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 
Christ’s healing the blind man, &c. His 
parents are not, I believe, professors of re- 
ligion, and he had never been to church but 
once in his life before coming to the Insti- 
tution, which makes his interest in religi- 
ous subjects more remarkable. 

Sunday before last, knowing that he 
could not go to church, I gave him the first 
volume of the raised Bible for the Blind, so 
kindly presented to the institution by the 
American Bible Society, and making him 
promise to use it carefully, told him to try 
the first chapter of Genesis. He read off 
some verses very fluently, and I left him 
busy with the book. In the afternoon he 
told me that he had read fifteen chapters, 
and he has since finished the book of Gene- 
sis, reading it of his own accord at times 
taken from his play hours, and besides 
reading he is always pleased to listen to 
any one who will read the Scriptures to 
him. Thedelight taken by this little af- 
flicted one, in God’s Holy Word, has affect- 
ed my beart, and would that all who hear 
of it would follow his example, which is a 
lesson not only to the seeing children of 
many pious persons, but to many profes- 
sors of religion. It isan encouraging sign 
in a child who has solately learned to read, 
by what is at first a very tedious process, 
and may we not hope in his case, that God 
will bless his own word according to his 
promise. ‘For as the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may 
give seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater; so shall my. word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth, it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it. —[.N. Y. Obs. 


Sabbath School. 
‘THE DOOR WAS SHUT.’ 


BY R. M’ KINZIE ESQ., INDIAN NAVY. 




















Our young friends who are in the habit 
of reading about Eastern countries, will 
probably be aware that most Eastern cities 
are surrounded by walls, and that, in con- 
sequence, those engaged outside in trades, 
or in working in the fields, have to pass to 
and from their work through the various 
gates of the city. It is usual to shut these 
gates at eight o’clock at night, and to open 
them at daylight in the morning, at which 
time, in many places, they firea gun as a 
signal that the gates are either shut or 
open, according whether it be morning or 
evening; and should any be so unfortunate 
as to be beyond the walls at the evening 
signal, they are shut out for the night. 

The writer of this paper, during a jour- 
ney through Egypt, was sailing slowly 
down the Nile, and being anxious to see 
the villages on its. banks, and the nature 
of the country, often landed and wandered 
| along the bankoftthe river. Iwaswell aware 








I must arrive at Alexandria, from whence 
I was toembark for Greece. My compan- 
ions and I were, notwithstanding, willing 
to enjoy the scenery as we went along, 
hoping that there would be plenty of time. 
Many a trifle arrested our attention, and 
our boat was allowed leisurely to drop 
down the stream toward our place of des- 
tination. 

As we saw the declining sun cast its 
golden gleam on the broad waters, we sat 
and gazed on the scene, and thought that 
as we now had but a short part of the 
journey before us, we might take our ease ; 
but in the midst of this enjoyment, innocent 
though it was, time rapidly and unheeded 
passed by. As evening began to gather 
around us, we became alarmed, at length, 
lest our time should prove too short. As 
the hour for shutting the gates drew near, 
we landed, and with anxiety and haste 
pressed on, hoping that we might still be 
in time to get inside, secure our passports, 
and embark early next morning. 

We now found that in a short time we 
had much to accomplish, and redoubled 
our efforts as we approached; but when 
within ashort distance of the gate, the 
hour had arrived, the gun boomed on the 
evening breeze, and we were too late—the 
door was shut. 

We now began to lament our folly in 
loitering by the way. Our flowers and 
plants, gathered on the banks, availed us 
not—the knowledge of the people or the 
country could not atone for the loss of time. 
We neglected the great object in going 
down the Nile—to be in time for our jour- 
ney to another country. 

My dear young friends, need I apply 
this? Will not the conscience of many a 
Sabbath scholar say, ‘Ah! Lama loiterer!’ 
You are on a journey; you are, it may be, 
now sailing smoothly and pleasantly down 
the stream of time ; you may be busy, very 
bvsy, in the acquisition of knowledge; you 
may be stoting your memory with useful 
and beauteous flowers, but if the door is 
shut upon you, all these will not avail to 
open it. 

Do not, then, forget that your great con- 
cern now ought to be to enter in at ‘the 
straight gate,’ for many shall seek to enter 
in, but shall not be able. They loiter and 
hope they will be in time; but how many 
have we seen, who, as the shades of even- 
ing gathered around them, in trouble, anx- 
iety, and distress, yea, in agony of soul, 
heard the portentous sounds of the messen- 
ger of death, and awakened to an awful 
sense of time spent in gathering trifles, to 
find that the door was shut! © 

{Children’s Mis. Rec. 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


WILLIAM AND HENRY, 


OR GOOD FOR EVIL. 














A large group of boys is collected near 
the school house door. Some are talking, 
others listening, but all apparently inte- 
rested in one subject. One voice is heard 
above all the others. It is William Jones’. 

*T’ll teach him to interfere with me, the 
little coward ; and when I dared him to 
fight, he would’nt, but I paid him well for 
his meanness.’ 

‘I should’nt think you would speak so, 
William Jones, when you see you have hurt 
him,’ said one. 

‘ What is the matter, boys ?? says George 
Wilson, coming up, ‘ what ails Henry Wal- 
ters ?” 

‘Don’t you see he is hurt? William 
Jones threw him down and whipped him, 
just because he tried to prevent him from 
torturing that poor cat.’ 

* How?” 

* He tied a stone to her neck, and then 
whipped her to make her run, and when 
the poor thing fell down almost dead, 
Henry took the stone from her neck, and 
held her in his arms. Bill saw him, and 
flew at him, saying he had no right to touch 
the cat, and he should tie the stone on 
again. Henry, who is very kind hearted, 
you know, said he could not do that, and 
Bill, who is a great deal stronger, said he 
would make him do it, and he beat him 
till he almost kiJled him, before any of the 
large boys saw him. But here comes Mr. 
Oo and I hope he will punish him 
well. Iam sure he deserves. it... ‘Boys, 





here is Mr. Oakes, make way for him.’— 

Some of the boys moved, and Henry was 
seen lying on the ground, one of the boys 
holding his head, and another bathing his 
face with water. William who had be- 
come somewhat alarmed when he saw that 
a blow from him had rendered Henry in- 
sensible, now stood with his arms folded, 
looking silently athim. . He offered no as- 
sistance, but could not help wishing he had 
not struck him quite so hard, for he was 
the real coward, and he feared punishment. 

‘Is Henry hurt?’ said Mr. Oakes, on 
Seeing him on the ground. 

* Yes sir,’ said a dozen voices, and half 
as many commenced telling how, for all 
were very indignant at William Jones. 

‘ Wait,’ said the teacher, ‘let us first 
try to make him more comfortable, and I 
will then hear the account.’ 

Henry was carried into the school house, 
and in a short time revived, but one of his 
eyes was so much swollen that he could 
not. openit. He was sent home, and then 
Mr. Oaks told the scholars that he had a 
request to make of them. It was this, that 
they would not mention the unfortunate 
occurrence of that morning, among them- 
selves, ‘ For,’ said he, ‘it will only excite 
your angry feelings against the one who 
was cruel enough to treat him in sucha way. 
As for him, whoever it was, I believe that 
his own feelings will be a sufficient punish- 
ment (for the present,) when he thinks 
that perhaps, through his ill temper, his 
school-mate may lose aneye.’ Mr. Oakes 
looked about him when he said this, and 
felt assured by William’s countenance, that 
he was the guilty one. ‘When Henry is 
better,’ he continued, ‘I shall ask of him 
an account of the matter, and pay further 
attention; until then, I do not wish the 
subject alluded to.’ 

It was several weeks before Henry was 
able to leave his room. During that time 
his teacher went frequently to see him.— 
One day when they were in the room alone, 
Mr. Oakes asked him to tell him the name 
of the boy who struck him. 

‘Indeed I would rather not tell you, sir,’ 
said Henry. ‘I am nearly well now, and I 
think he will never treat any one so again.’ 

‘But it is right that I should know, 
Henry, for Ido not wish such conduct to 
go unpunished.’ 

‘I suppose I provoked him to do it, sir, 
and I ought to share the blame.’ 

‘If so, I wish to know it, and expect you 
to tell me all the circumstances.’ Henry 
then told his teacher just as it was. 

* And do you fully forgive him ?” said Mr. 
Oakes.” 

‘ Yes, sir, and I intend to tell him so.’ 

‘There is Henry Walters coming to 
school this morning,’ said one, and several 
of the boys ran to meet him. Each one as 
he passed glanced at William, who turned 
his back on Henry as he approached. 

‘O he does not wish to speak to me,’ 
thought Henry, ‘ but if I may not ¢ell him 
I will show him that I have forgiven him. 

(Concluded next week.) Evra, 





INNOCENCE AND GUILT. 


‘A painter wanting a subject for a pic- 
ture of innocence, drew the likeness of a 
child at prayer. He was kneeling by the 
side of his mother, who regarded him with 
tenderness ; the palms of his uplifted hands 
were reverently pressed together, and his 
mild blue eye was upturned with an ex- 
pression of devotion and peace. This por- 
trait of young Rupert was highly prized by 
the painter, who hung it in his studio, and 
called it innocence. 

‘ Years passed by, and the painter be- 
came an old man, but the picture of inno- 
cence still adorned his studio. He had 
long desired to paint a picture represent- 
ing guilt, asa contrast to his favorite por- 
trait, but had failed to find a striking mo- 
del. At length he effected his purpose by 
visiting a neighboring jail. On the damp 
floor of his dungeon, lay a wretched culprit 
named Randal, heavily ironed. Vice was 
visible in his face; guilt was. branded on 
his brow, and horrid imprecations burst 
from his blaspheming tongue. And who 
do you think old Randal was, that lay 
chained to the dungeon floor? Alas, the 
two were one! Young Rupert and old 
Randal was the same person. That brow 
which was once bright with and joy, 
in years became darkened by guilt and 
shame.” 8 


Children, there is danger in-your path. 
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You do not know whata wicked world you 
live in; you do not know what depraved 
hearts you have; you do not know how de- 
ceitful sin is. The little boy at prayer 
gradually became the wicked man. Per- 
haps he first disobeyed his parents, then 
kept bad company, then broke the Sab- 
bath, and go on, step by step, till he be- 
came the very picture of guilt. There is 
only one way by which you can be saved 
from such an end, and that is, to give your 
hearts to the Saviour now in your youth- 
ful days.—[ Child’s Paper. 


Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
GENOA. | 


Genoa is one of the most beautiful cities in 
Europe. If you approach it by sea, the view 
is magnificent. The first time I visited it, I 
came by ‘diligence’ from Nice. After riding 
all night, one is not in a state to admire very 
strongly, yet as we turned the projecting point 
of a hill, and came suddenly upon the town, 
I felt that the epithet ‘superb,’ rightfully be- 
longed to it. 

Genoa is not a city for carriages. With the 
exception of the street that runs along the 
wharves, and the street of palaces, and one or 
two others, the streets are so narrow that no 
vehicle of any kind can traverse them. Some 
are so extremely narrow, that when a string of 
loaded donkeys come along, the footman must 
needs take refuge in some shop or doorway 
till they have passed. 

Genoa has been called the city of palaces, 
on account of the great number of splendid 
residences it contains. I was in more than a 
dozen private palaces, which rival in the splen- 
dor of their furniture and adornments, the 
palaces of the Queen of England. In the 
middle ages, Genoa was the chief commercial 
city of the world, and rows of palaces was then 
built by her merchant princes, some of which 
remain to this day in the possession of the de- 
scendents. 

The palaces are very high, and the splendid 
apartments are usually on the fourth floor. That 
secures to them light and air, as important to 
palaces as to cottages. The ground floor is 
sometiines used as a carriage house, the second 
floor is sometimes let out to artizans, the third 
and fourth reserved for the family. 

Those who thus live in palaces, have many 
steps to ascend, but they do not seemto regard 
it. 

In the king’s palace, which is occupied by 
him when he visits Genoa, there is a little 
room, which rises and falls from the first floor 
to the fourth, by means of machinery. Said 
room was for the convenience of the Queen, 
though for a frank or two paid to the attendant, 
any republican lady can try the royal mode of 
ascent. 

Genoa boasts of some of the most magnifi- 
cent churches in Italy. The Church of the 
Annunciate seems to one who enters it, to be 
covered throughout with the richest gilding — 
Till one has seen it, he has no idea of the 
meaning of the phrase, ‘ a splendid church.’ 

The walls which are built on the summit of 
the hills which surround the city, are very 
strong and are mounted with cannon. If 
Genoa were well garrisoned, it would be almost 
impossible for an enemy to take the city, until 
famine should come to his aid. 

There were four American vessels in the 
the harbor when I was at Genoa. The captain 
of one of them was a Methodist. He held 
meetings on board his sloop every Sabbath.— 
When he could not get a minister to take 
charge of the meeting, he took charge of it 
himself. I conducted service on board his 
sloop twice on the Sabbath, in connection with 
captain Packenham. 

Captain Packenham was formerly an officer 
in the British navy, but subsequently engaged 
in business asa banker at Florence. Having 
@ perfect acquaintance with the Italian lan- 
guage, he used to urge men to seek the king-’ 
dom of God and his righteousness. For that 
crime, he was banished from Florence. He 
then took up his residence in Genoa. He 
preaches to the English and American sailors, 
distributes the Bible and tracts among the 

and holds a meeting for them at his 
house, every Sunday evening. Betweentwen- 
ty‘or thirty usually attend that service, though 
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he told me the majority of thei would be bet- 
ter pleased if he would discourse to them on 
politics instead of religion. The priests have 
tried to throw obstacles in his way, but with- 
out much auccess. He is vot a man to be 


easily turned from his purpose. J. Ae 
——_———_— 
NEW PUBLICATION. 

Tue Irisa Scnoxar, or Ireland’s Bane and 
Blessing. Published by the New England 
S. S. Union, 79 Cornhill. Boston. 

This little volume is peculiarly adapted to 
be placed under the eye of the many of Ire- 
land’s neglected masses, who now find a more 
genial home in our midst. Such it will remind 
of the scenes once familiar to them in their 
fatherland; and may inform them of a religious 
movement now in progress among that interest- 
ing people. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR. 
Canaan, Ct., April 24, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I have taken your 
dear little paper for more than two years. 
have become very much attached to it, and can- 
not part with it. I have heard of one little girl 
not far from here, who has lost her paper by 
not sending on the money, and as I should feel 
very badly if J should lose mine, I send the 
money on as soon as the year is out, as I should 
dislike to receive a paper before it was paid 
for. My brother brings it for me from the 
post-office every week---and every Wednesday 
night, when he gets home, the first thing when 
he sees me is ‘have you got my paper? and I 
am never disappointed. The only fault I have 
to find is. that it does not come oftener. 
Yours, &c., Saran W. Wricart. 


So. Middleboro, Mass. June, 1853. 
Mr. Editor.—I guess if all the subscribers 
had been as backward about paying, the Com- 
panion would have gone to bed supperless be- 
fore this time. But I hope you will say ‘ better 
late than never,’ as the old maxim is. §. Dp. 1. 


|We had rather say better early than late.] Ed. 


Hanover Centre, NV. H. May 1, 1853. 
Mr. Willis.—I think it is a very good little 
paper for children, and I like it better and bet- 
ter the more I read it. Iam your subscriber, 
Henry M. Jenney. 


me 








Daricty. 








THE TRUE WAY TO RISE IN THE WORLD. 


It is only by plodding, active habits of in- 
dustry, that we can hope to win our way 
through the world. The race may be arduous, 
but it is one which will pay the competitor.— 
Barrow justly says—‘ A noble heart will dis- 
dain to subsist, like a drone, upon others’ la- 
bors; like a vermin to filch its food out of the 
public granary ; or, like a shark, to prey upon 
the lesser fry ; but it will rather outdo his pri- 
vate obligations to other men’s care and toil, 
by considerable service and beneficence to the 
public ; for there is no calling of any sort, from 
the sceptre to the spade, the management 
whereof, with any good success, any credit, any 
satisfaction—doth not demand much work of 
the head, or of the hands, or of both.’ Milton, 
who, during an active life in the most trouble- 
some times, was unceasing in the cultivation 
ofhis understanding, thus describes his own 
habits:—* Those morning haunts are where 
they should be, at home, not sleeping or con- 
cocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, but 
| and stirring; in winter, often ere the sound 
of any bell awaken men to labor or devotion ; 
in summer, as oft with the bird that first rouses, 
or not much turdier, to read good authors, or 
cause them to be read till the attention be 
ready, or memory have its full fraught; then, 
with useful and generous labor, preserving the 
body’s health and hardiness, to render light- 
some, clear, and not lumpish obedience to the 
mind, to the cause of religion, and our coun- 
try’s liberty.’ Any man who does not profit 
by such noble examples is an enemy to the 
public weal, 

—@e—— 


INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


A eolored man walked out in London, and 
observed a stone-cutter at work upon a block 
of granite which was to be placed in the walls 
of an elegant building near at hand. He 
spoke to the stone-cutter of another building 
more elegant and durable than the one which 
he was erecting. The stone-cutter asked him 
where? The colored man replied in heaven. 
God had prepared mansions for those who love 
him, which far sur din elegance and beauty 
any ever-erected by man, ‘The. stone-cutter 
asked him where he learned these things ?— 
He replied in Western Africa, from a mission- 
ary sent out by the London Missionary Society, 
and that he had gome to England to obtain an 
education, and return'to preach the gospel to 
his countrymen. The stone-cutter replied, ‘I 
have been praying for the conversion of the 
heathen. the Yaar twenty years, and have con- 
tributed a penny a week for this subject. L 
bless God that { am permitted to see and con- 
verse with d convérted ‘heathen. bas an- 
swered my prayers? 


r 


A SISTER'S INFLUENCE. 


‘I was drunk once,’ said a young man to us 
the other day, ‘and I shall never forget it.— 
In company with several jovial fellows, I was 
induced to drink pretty freely, and by the time 
I got home, I knew scarcely where I was or 
what I was doing. I was put to bed, and how 
long I lay there { do not know; but when I 
awoke, my sister was sitting beside the bed 
engaged in sewing. The moment her eyes 
fell on my face, she burst into a flood of tears, 
and wept as if her heart would break. Over- 
whelmed with shame for my conduct, 1 then 
formed a resolution that I would never get 
drunk again; I have adhered to it for some 
years, and [ mean to keep it!’ 

a 


A BLESSED PROSPECT. 


The tie which binds together a family who 
all have good Christian hope, shall never be 
disso!ved. Death comes among them, but we 
take the Bible in our hands, and inscribe on 
their tombstone—‘ Pleasant in life, and in 
eternity not divided.’ One after another falls, 
until the last of the circle is carried to his long 
home, but the grave cannot retain them. By 
and by the family is to meet again—husbands 
and wives—parents and children—masters and 
servants are one day to stand within the gates 
of the New Jerusalem all washed and sanctifi- 
ed, and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of God. 

—————— 


A LITTLE CHILD. 


About the close of the last war with Eng- 
land, an officer on returning home from ¢ 
lines, went to vigit a relation; and like seme 
others who imitate their associates, he indulged 
in profane language. A little girl walked out 
with him to his horse; and as he was talking 
to her in great glee, she gently said, ‘I don’t 
like to hear my cousin swear.’ He replied, ‘I 
know, my, dear, it is wrong.’ In the same 
mild tone she rejoined, ‘Well then, if you 
know it is Wrong, why do you do it?” The 
captain felt the reproof, and confessed to me 
on relating the story, that he never was more 
nonplussed than by that httle child. 

[Country Gentleman. 


—_—oe——— 


PAYING FOR A NEWSPAPER. 


The Germantown Telegraph very truly says: 

‘Except the cash system is exclusively 
adopted and rigidly observed, we know of no 
business in which its bills are so difficult to 
collect as subscriptions to a newspaper. This 
is not because the subscribers are unwilling to 
pay, but, it is principally owing to pure neglect. 
Each one imagines that because his year’s in- 
debtedness amounts to so small a sum, the prin- 
ter surely cannot be much in want of that, 
without fora moment thinking that the fruits 
of his entire business are made up of exactly 
such little sums, and that the aggregate of all 
the subscribers is by uo means an inconsider- 
able amount of money, and without which the 
publisher could not for a single month, continue 
to issue his paper.’ 


—— ae 
FRANKLIN. 


Franklin, when he was ambassador to France, 
being at a meeting of a literary society and 
not well understanding the French when de- 
claimed, determined to applaud when he saw 
a lady of his acquaintance express satisfaction. 
When they had ceased, a little child who 
understood the French, said to him, ‘ But, 
grandpapa, you always applauded the loudest 
when they were praising you!’ Franklin 
laughed heartily, and explaine the matter. 

ran Observer. 
—»— 


SCRAPS. 


If you had rather aot serve God, you do not 
serve him while you seemtoservehim. If you 
had rather live in sin, you do live in sin; for 
in God’s account the heart or will is the man, 
and what a man had rather be (habitually) that 
he is.—[ Bazter. 


The more tenderly and warmly one loves, so 
much more does he discover in himself defects 
rather than charms, that render him not worthy 
to be beloved. 


A man putting aside his religion because he 
is going into society, resembles a person tak- 
ing off his shoes because he is about to walk 
on thorns. 


Ten friends are dearly purchased at the ex- 
pense ofa single enemy; for the latter will 
take more pains to injure you than the former 
ten will take to do you a service. 


What madness it is for a man.tostarve him- 
self, to enrich his heir, and so turn a friend into 
an enemy! For his joy at your death will be 
proportioned to what you leave him. 


‘Dancing makes many graceless, where it 
makes one graceful.’ 


In a barber’s shop in North Shields there is 
a bill, recommending a certain patent medicine, 
with the very dubious heading—‘ Try one box ; 
no other ine will ever be required.’ 


doors of a four story house, 


tse a open the inner 
doors, a a 


switch and chase a cat 








upand down stairs till you steam. 


Curr ror Dysprpsta.—Close all the outer | 


A lady in London who advertised for 
housekeeper, received by four posts, two thou. 
send applications. 


Smoxy Lient.—It is an age of light, byt 
then there is a great deal of smoke with it. 


Poetry. 


‘MY MOTHER’S DEAD’ 


I’m very, very lonely, 
Alas, I cannot play ; 

I am so sad, I sit and weep 
Throughout the liveloag day. 

I miss dear mother’s welcome, 
Her light hand on my head, 

Her look of love, her tender word ; 
Alas, my mother’s dead. 


I have no heart to play alone; 
To-day I thought I’d try, 

And got my little hoop to roll, 
But ah, it made me cry ; 

For who will sinile to see me come, 
Now mother dear has gone, 

And look so kindly in my face, 
And kiss her little son? 


I'll get my blessed Bible, 
And sit me down and read: 
My mother said that precious book 
Would prove a friend in need. 
Iseem to see dear mother now, 
To hear her voice of love; 
She may be looking down on me, 
From her bright home above. 


She said that I must come to her— 
She cannot coine to me: 
Our Father, teach a little one 
How he may come to Thee, 
For Lam very lonely now; 
Our Father may | come, 
And join my mother in the skies ? 
And heaven shall be our home, 
—— 


A DAUGHTER TO HER FATHER’S 
HAIRS. 


Acrown of glory, silver hairs, 
That grace my father’s brow,— 
No diadem a monarch wears, 
No brilliants that his forehead bears, 
Eclipse your glory now. 


Oh, reverend locks of shining grey, 
Long may your beauty shed 

The sunlight of its gentle ray 

Along my dim and doubtful way, 
A blessing on my head. 


And when the breath of heaven’s own land 
Shall fan that blessed brow, 

God grant that I may near thee stand, 

And smooth those lobks with this same hand 
That loves to smooth them now. 

‘ Ada,’ in the Portland Advertiser. 


—p—— 


MARY DEE. 


Around the cottage there was heard, 
In spring, the song of many a bird, 
But Farmer Dee would always say, 
His sweetest bird ne’er flew away ; 
And a voice arose, in childish glee, 
So soft, so sweet, twas Mary Dee. 


Summer came ; upon each morn, 
Flowrets bright and fair were born; 
Soon as their beauties would disclose, 
In bursting bud, or blushing rose, 
Those near the cot would captive be, 
By tiny hands of Mary Dee. 


Autumn dawned; one by one 

The birds their distant flight begun; 

Songs ceased within the cot, 

Sickness came, oh! name it not; 

Hushed the voice, once wild and free, 

Cold the cheek of Mary Dee. 

Winter passed ; joyous sprin 

Did again her offerings ad 

Blossom, flower, lovely bird, 

Morn and evening songs were heard, 

One bird no more you’! see, 
(Traveller. 

















GREY 


Father, ’tis thy Mary Dee. 


THE PRETTY BEE. 


Pretty bee, pray tell me why 
Thus from flower to flower you fly, 
Culling sweets the live-long day, 
Never leaving off to play ? 

‘ Little child, Pll teil you why 
Thus from flower to flower I fly ; 
Let the cause thy thoughts engage, 
From thy youth to riper age. ; 
‘Summer flowers will soon be o’er; 
Winter comes, they bloom no more; 
Finest days will soon be past, 
Brightest suns will set at last. 
Little child, now learn of me, 

Let thy youth the seed-time be; 
And when wintry-age shal! come, 
Richly bear thy harvest home.’ 


er 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Pus.ishkp weeu.y, sy NaTsanie Wels; 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ma. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in adkoarnce. 
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